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the terms of the case also learn that they are carrying on a "hope- 
less" struggle, and that our encouragement of them is futile, they 
struggle all the same! The small faction inspires them to 
unyielding resistance; the vast majority does not cow them! 
Was there ever such a confession of weakness on the part of the 
wielders (for Mr. Brodrick makes it) of the whole military force 
of a great Empire, opposed to a handful of frontier farmers? 
Or, to put it otherwise, was George the Third himself more 
absurd "at any stage of the war which dismembered his Empire ? 



London. 



John M. Robertson. 
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The Meaning of Good. A Dialogue. By G. Lowes Dickin- 
son, Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Glasgow: James 
Maclehose & Sons, 1901. Pp. 231. 

Whatever may be thought of Philosophic Dialogue as a literary 
form, there can be small doubt that it offers great advantages 
for the task that Mr. Dickinson has undertaken, the task, that 
is, of dragging to light the essential convictions that underlie 
the actions of modern men, and pressing home the consequences 
for action that follow from modern theories. The characters 
introduced are representative of the time : we have the man of 
the world who professes to accept life as sufficient in itself with- 
out the need of any opinion, the pessimist who yet continues to 
fight the battle, the follower of Herbert Spencer and worshipper 
of science, the common-sense citizen who would bid us simply ful- 
fill the laws of our own time, the metaphysician for whom Good is 
something in and by itself that may have no relation to human life 
at all, and finally the sympathetic acute critic and speculator, the 
"J" of the conversation reported, whose views we may ascribe on 
the whole to the author himself. To each man he puts, with 

me for publication in the International Journal of Ethics, expressing 
my views on the ethics of the conflict now going on between the English 
and the Boers. I posted under ordinary cover the above on April 24th, 
1900, expecting the article to appear in the July number .... if 
you considered the same worthy of publication." The article referred to 
has not yet (June, 1901,) been received. — Managing Editor, Philadelphia]. 
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Socratic persistency, these vital questions : Whatever your theory, 
do you, or do you not, act as though you yourself aimed at some 
goal? And if so, at what goal? And how far does your theory 
accord with your action? 

The method of inquiry is somewhat novel, and, used as 
it is used here, seems highly valuable, if only for clearing 
the ground, locating the difficulties, and giving scope for 
trenchant criticism and pregnant suggestion. Browning's 
dictum that "all action is belief" might be taken as the motto of the 
book, for the contention throughout is that faith in some goal 
valuable for man, some Good that can be called his Good, is a 
necessary postulate of all active life. "To anyone who refuses 
to accept any judgment about what is good, I prove, or endeavor 
to prove, that such refusal cuts away the whole basis of his life," 
(p. 33). This being admitted, at least provisionally, the next 
attempt is to show that a man is driven to postulate not merely 
a Good for his individual self, but also one in which all men 
can share. Here, as it seems to us, there is a lacuna which is to 
be regretted. The argument (pp. 23-31) maintains that if a man 
does not believe in such a common Good he has no intellectual 
right to work for anything but his own Good or at most for that 
of some one man, with the likelihood that he is thwarting and 
injuring many others" (p. 26). This seems an over-statement. 
No account is taken of the possibility of working for the Good 
of several and several only, as was done by the mediaevalists who 
believed in hell, and is done now by those who aim only at the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. Following Mr. Dick- 
inson's own method, the questions to put to such men would then 
be whether so fragmentary a Good could permanently be ac- 
cepted as worth working for, whether man could really be satis- 
fied with anything in which even one life "is cast as nothing to 
the void." These would be interesting questions to raise, and 
it seems a pity not to do so expressly. 

Mr. Dickinson then proceeds to criticise several widely ac- 
cepted doctrines. How can we say that Good is readily known 
by instinct in the face of conflicting assertions on every side? 
How can we find the true standard in current conventions when 
it is the very business of the moral reformer to change them? 
What right have we to abdicate from our own power and let na- 
ture give the law to our judgment about Good? (p. 46.) How 
can we consider Utilitarianism as "clear, simple and precise" 
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unless we take Pleasure in the narrowest sense of the word ? And 
if we do this, how can we say that the fundamental dogma is one 
which commends itself to everyone's consciousness? (p. 66.) On 
the other hand, how can belief in a Good which could not satisfy 
man and cannot be learnt from experience give any motive for 
human action? 

We next have the writer's own suggestion of a method 
by which Good can be known. His view seems to be that it is 
discovered by direct perception, but a perception that is at first 
vacillating and obscure, and only gradually advances towards 
clearness and harmony. The power closely resembles "taste" 
in matters of beauty, and is, as it were, an organ of sight, rudi- 
mentary, but capable of growth into perfection. At bottom it is 
the same for all men; apparent contradiction, of whatever kind, 
is merely a token of temporary misinterpretation, and unity of 
conviction can be reached, not indeed by "logic and demonstra- 
tion," but by teaching one another where and how to look. All 
this is very striking and suggestive, but there is at least one 
serious difficulty not fully cleared up. Is harmony of conviction 
just the same as certainty? If so, it would seem, in the first 
place, that we must always assume in the case of beliefs admit- 
tedly imperfect, however passionately held, a secret unrest which 
must leaa to open rupture. Some such answer Mr. Dickinson 
seems inclined to give — see pp. 85, 86 — but even granting this, 
there still remains the question: Suppose, for instance, that our 
aesthetic perceptions were all harmonized according to the stand- 
ard of the Hottentot Venus, ought we to say that they would be 
as true as if they led to the Greek? In other words, does not 
certainty imply truth ? And truth a reference to something that is 
whether it is perceived or not? This point is actually raised and 
a significant answer given (p. 93) : "we . . . affirm what we find 
to be good, and in that sense determine for ourselves what for us 
was previously indeterminate; but, on the other hand, our de- 
termination is not mere caprice; it is determination of Good, 
which we must therefore suppose somehow or other to 'be' be- 
fore we discern it." Here the necessity of some external refer- 
ence seems admitted almost in so many words, but one would 
like to know exactly how to conceive it. 

The second half of the book attempts to determine more pre- 
cisely, according to this method, the content of Good, conceived 
as the object of human action. Such a Good, it is first laid down, 
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must be an object of consciousness, a state of activity (pp. 113 
and 132). On this basis, various goods are tested and each 
found inherently defective. To labor for the welfare of future 
generations alone, or for "the species," does not seem a fair 
enough arrangement to satisfy man. To delight equally in all 
activities just as they are is to reach a chaos of indifferentism. 
To follow the moral law as a mere law, an alien command, can- 
not be considered as perfect as an entirely willing activity. Goods 
of sense are precarious, and further they rise from "things which 
have quite another nature than that of being good for us" 
(p. 154). The first objection does not seem strictly relevant: 
other Goods admittedly better, the Goods of love and friend- 
ship, for instance, are just as precarious; nor can one think that 
the Goods of sense would be any the less wearisome if they were 
as unfading as the houris in Mahomet's paradise. One might 
suggest that when Mr. Dickinson speaks of "precariousness, 
what he really has in his mind is the unsatistying nature of their 
content, the fact that the spirit of man could not rest in them. 
This is supported by his quotation lower down from the "Ode on 
a Grecian Urn," for what Keats really meant must surely be that 
it is the glory of Art not to make the passion of the senses perma- 
nent but to make another thing of it, transform it, lift it — in 
Mr. Dickinson's own words — "and fix it like a star in the 
eighth heaven." But the second objection leads on to a much 
more fruitful result. The vital point seems to be that these goods 
spring from something that is not "good in essence and sub- 
stance" (p. 155). A similar objection is brought against the Good 
of Art. Whatever its merits, it is not real in the sense that it is 
not something "distinct and independent" (p. 162) : we, the 
human workers, are responsible for its goodness; we have not 
found "that ultimate thing we wanted, that Good in and of itself, 
as well as through and for us, Good by its own nature apart 
from our interposition, self-moved, self-determined, self-depend- 
ent, and in which alone our desires could finally rest" (p. 165). 
Thus in considering Value we reach a remarkable parallel to the: 
conclusion suggested concerning Truth. We could not be said to 
know Good, if it was merely determined by us, and now it appears 
that we should not care for it if we did. 

Nor can knowledge be taken as the goal. If it is defined as the 
description in brief formulas of our perceptions its only intrinsic 
merit can be the discovery of order, order, it may be, in Bad as 
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well as Good: if it is to be "a closed circle of necessary connec- 
tions," pure thought and logic, how are we to endure the intoler- 
able airlessness due to the utter absence of anything analogous 
to sense? 

At last the love of human beings to one another is brought for- 
ward, and here it is urged we find a Good in objects, not merely 
ideas, objects immediately presented, and yet somehow quite 
satisfactory. Such a love, at its best, if all-comprehensive and all- 
enduring, would be the perfect Good. Now it may well be 
granted that all that is valuable in the relations of men to one 
another might be summed up in love Ike this, but it is hard to see 
how their other activities could be thus interpreted, and hard to 
dismiss them as mere vagaries. The love of Nature, the passion 
for Beauty, the interest of a Kepler in the planetary motions, 
the philosophic search for the "why?," the reverence for 
Right as Right, the longing to worship and work under some 
power that moves the Whole, all these and more, that the religious 
consciousness has covered, in however blundering a fashion, by 
the conception of God, how can they possibly be reduced to an 
interest in individuals without losing their essential character- 
istics, and with the loss of each is not a glory, to borrow Mr. 
Dickinson's phrase, shorn from the perfect Good? 

Towards the end of the book a new and most important point 
is raised. The argument so far has been that if we are to have 
a really intelligible principle of choice throughout our lives, and 
if we are to understand "our pleasures and pains alike, our longing 
and our dissatisfaction" (p. 193), we must somehow or other 
conceive of one absolute Good, whether we are ever to reach it 
or not. But now it is asked : Is it worth while going on at all if 
we can attain so little of it as can be got in this life on earth? 
Thus the old question of personal immortality meets us once 
more. No decisive answer is given, but it is easy to see that 
the author's own attitude towards life is "one of affirmation," 
and the discussion closes with a Platonic myth of "the grand 
Perhaps," exquisitely imagined and told. The book is prefaced, 
it may be added, by a noble sonnet of dedication, full of grave and 
piercing pathos. 

F. Melian Stawell. 

London. 



